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REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 


listed below. 
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Florida 
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Illinois 
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Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


John M. Chavez 
Room 1700 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, MA 02203 
617-223-6767 


Chester Fultz 
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1515 Broadway 

New York, NY 10036 
212-944-3435 
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ALD ty PA 19104 
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Chicago, IL 60604 
312-385-6976 


Region VI 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Ok] ahoma 
Texas 


Region VII 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 
Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


Lynn Ligon 

Room 220 

655 Griffin St. 
Dallas, TX 75202 


215-767-4776 


eoeeePatrick A. Hand 


Room 2509 
Federal Office Bldg. 
911 Walnut St. 


Kansas one MO 64106 


Region VIII..........Ernest E. Sanchez 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 


Room 1468 

Federal Bldg. 
1961 Stout St. 
Denver, CO 80294 
303-844-4235 


Region IX....... ----.Joe B. Kirkbride 
Room 11003 ° 
Federal Bldg. 
450 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco, CA 94102 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


Mike Shimizu 

Room 3086 

Federal Office Bldg. 
909 First Ave. 
Seattle, WA 98174 
206-442-7620 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT REPORT CITES FACTORS LIMITING 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES OF YOUNG BLACK WOMEN 


WASHINGTON -- Although teenage women ages 16 to 19 have increased their 
labor force participation over the past decade, employment opportunities of 
young black women have been limited, according to a new U.S. Department of 
Labor report. 


The report, "The United Nations Decade for Women, 1976-1985: Employment 
in the United States,” notes that factors which limit employment 
opportunities for young black women include the largely suburban locations 
of many of new jobs versuc the largely center-city residence of blacks; the 
trend toward industrial growth in the Southwest versus the lower propensity 
of blacks to move to that part of the country; and the lack of education and 
labor market skills of many young black women versus the higher skills 
levels of other segments of the labor force. 


The report notes that women’s lack of opportunities to obtain work 
experience during their teens often result in their being unemployed as 
young adults (ages 20 to 24). 


In 1984, the unemployment rate of young adult black females was nearly 
three times that of their white counterparts, worse than in 1975 when their 
jobless rate was twice that of young adult white women. 


Minority young women, particularly black teens, suffered more severe 
joblessness than whites over the last 10 years and ended the Decade for 
Women with higher unemployment rates than at the beginning. The 
unemployment rate of young women overall declined marginally. 


The 155-page report provides information on the labor force status of 
women, characteristics of women workers, and groups such as women 
apprentices, farm women, and labor union women. A chapter discusses 
government activity that impacts on women in such areas as job training, 
retirement income, and occupational health and safety. Other sections deal 
with programs of the Labor Department’s Women’s Bureau and nongovernmental 
organizations during the decade and with prospects for women in the labor 
force of the future. 


Single copies of the report are available without charge from the 
Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 200 Constitution Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20210. A self-addressed mailing labei enclosed with orders 
will expedite handling. 


### 
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PRISON INMATES LEARN SKILLS IN APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 


GRATERFORD, Pa. -- Ordinarily, Roosevelt McDaniel, Ronald Lewis and Preston 
Francis might be considered fairly typical trainees in any apprenticeship program, 
except for one difference: they are inmates in Graterford State Correctional 
Institution here. 


McDaniel is learning how to repair small engines. Lewis is studying heating 
and air conditioning. He's "into" solar eneray as well. Welaing is the craft 
that Preston Francis hopes to master. 


Like most apprentices, McDaniel, Lewis and Francis are enthusiastic about 
their trades. They are eager to learn and to practice their new-found skills. 


Occupying a rural section of Montgomery County in southeastern Pennsylvania, 
Graterford State Correctional Institution houses some 2,000 inmates. About 75 
are currently registered as apprentices with the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) and the Pennsylvania Apprenticeship and 
Training Council. 


They are learning small engine repair, welding, heating and air conditioning, 
dental technology and building maintenance. 


To the extent possible, the inmates follow a conventional path. towards 
completing their apprenticeships. Practical training is combined with related 
instruction, and Graterford's apprentices, as their counterparts on the “outside, " 
— and master standards developed to raise their skills to the journeyman 
level. 


Training takes place entirely within the prison's walls, as part of the 
institution's educational system. Each craft has a separate shop in the prison's 
school, with tools, work and instruction areas and storage space. Experienced 
instructors supervise the apprentices and teach them the theory and applications 
of their crafts. 


The apprentices gain on-the-job experience primarily by applying their 
skills to maintain and upgrade prison facilities and work areas. 


Raymond Barrett, a BAT representative in Philadelphia, chairs the committee 
that oversees the program. He played a key role in helping to establish the 
apprenticeships at Graterford, now in their third year. 


Getting the program off the ground was no easy task. At first, prison 
officials and inmates shared a large measure of skepticism over its prospects. 


"In the past, they'd been offered plans and ideas that just never worked 
out,’ Barrett explains. “Too often, they'd had their expectations raised only 
to be disappointed." 


In proposing the Graterford program, BAT was cautious to point out that 
apprenticeship isn't a ‘quick fix' solution for training or for guaranteed jobs. 


-more- 
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"We told the administrators and inmates that apprenticeship is a very good 
system for developing skills, and we emphasized that everyone involved must be 
willing to work at it. They appreciated our candidness,” Barrett says. 


Planning for the program proceeded carefully. Some of the inmates needed 
remedial education before they could begin an apprenticeship. Training standards 
were tailored for a prison setting, where the variety of work experience 
opportunities would be limited. 


“To their own credit, the inmates and the Graterford administration took on 
this challenge. Their program was officially registered in March 1983. So far, 
they've managed to maintain it,” Barrett says. 


"This training has two purposes, he notes. “First, it's an incentive and 
reward for good conduct. It's entirely voluntary, but participation is also 
considered as a privilege. 


“Second, and important from the Labor Department's point of view, it's a 
means of providing marketable skills that will better enable these men to 
function in the labor market after they've served their time." 


### 
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STATE AND METROPOLITAN AREA EMPLOYMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT: MAY 1985 


WASHINGTON -- May unemployment rates were below those of a year earlier in 
32 states and the District of Columbia, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor. Over this period, the national 
civilian worker unemployment rate fell slightly, from 7.2 to 7.0 percent, not 
seasonally adjusted. Nonfarm payroll employment increased over the year in 
nearly every state. 


Because these State and area data are not adjusted for seasonality, 
over-the-month comparisons are not made in this release. In many cases, 
such comparisons would provide a misleading picture of underlying economic 
trends. Comparisons are therefore limited to changes from the same month a 
year earlier, which are not affected by seasonal movements. 


Unemployment 


Of the States reporting over-the-year declines in May unemployment, 13 
had decreases of 1 percentage point or more. The largest declines took 
place in West Virginia (2.9 points) and Ohio (2.2 points). Unemployment 
rose 1 point or more over the year in five States: Arizona, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, and Texas. Massachusetts had the Nation’s lowest 
unemployment rate--3.4 percent--and 19 other States reported rates below 6 
percent. West Virginia, at 11.6 percent, and Louisiana, at 11.1 percent, 
had the highest rates. (See map) 


May unemployment rates were available for 253 areas. Among those 
areas with the lowest rates were Gainesville, Fla., Portland, Me., Iowa 
City, lowa, Raleigh-Durham, N.C., and Stamford, Conn.-~-all with rates below 
3 percent. McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, Tex., continued to have the highest 
rate (18.1 percent), followed by Modesto, Calif. (16.1 percent). ; 


~ 


The largest over-the-year declines in joblessness were ‘in 
Huntington-Ashland, W. Va. (4.3 percentage points) and Vineland- 
Millville-Bridgeton, N.J. (3.9 points). Joblessness fell by 2 points or 
more in 20 other areas. Unemployment rose by 1 point or more in 35 areas 
and by more than 2 points in seven. The largest increases in unemployment 
were in Sherman-Denison, Tex. (2.8 points), Waterloo-Cedar Falls, Iowa (2.7 
points), and Elmira, N.Y. (2.6 points). 


Employment 


Nonfarm payroll employment, as measured by the monthly survey of 
nonagricultural establishments, increased by 2 percent or more between May 
1984 and May 1985 in 31 States and the District of Columbia. Only three 
States reported declines, all less than 1 percent. Arizona, Georgia, and 
New Hampshire had the most rapid over-the-year job growth, with increases 
of 6 percent or more. The States adding the most jobs were California 
(310,000), Florida (220,000), and Georgia (160,000). Nearly every State 
reported gains in trade, services, and finance, insurance, *nd real estate - 
from May 1984, while only about one-third had increases in manufacturing 


employment. #44 
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PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--JUNE 1985 


WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods showed no change 
on a seasonally adjusted basis from May to June, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U. S. Department of Labor reported. The index has risen slowly in each of 
the preceding 4 months. The intermediate goods index was also unchanged in 
June, following small increases in April and May and slight “‘eclines during 
the first quarter of 1985. Prices received by producers of crude goods moved 
down 0.6 percent, the seventh consecutive monthly drop. 


Effective with the release of July 1985 Producer Price Indexes on 
August 9, the one-month lag in indexes for refined petroleum products will 
be eliminated. rie 


Among finished goods, the index for energy turned down after 
substantial advances in April and May. Prices for finished consumer foods 
decreased for the fifth time in the last 6 months, although the June 
decline was considerably smaller than those in either of the 2 preceding 
months. The index for finished goods other than foods and energy rose more 


than in May. 


During the first 6 months of 1985, inflation at the producer level 
remained modest. The Finished Goods Price Index increased at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of 1.4 percent, compared to rates of 0.6 percent in 
the second half of 1984 and 2.8 percent in the 6 months before that. The 
energy index was quite volatile from December 1984 through June 1985, 
showing a seasonally adjusted annual rate of increase of 2.2 percent; this 
index had fallen in most months during both 1983 and 1984. Food prices 
showed a reverse pattern, turning down at a 5.7 percent rate in the first 
half of 1985 after generally increasing through each of the preceding 2° 
years. Finished goods other than foods and energy climbed at a 4.1 percent 
rate, considerably more than in coOmparable recent periods. 


Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished’ 
Goods edged down 0.1 percent in June to 294.0 (1967=100). From June 1984 
to June 1985, the Finished Goods Price Indeg, advanced 1.1 percent. 

Consumer food prices were 0.8 percent lower than 12 months earlier, the 
finished energy goods index was down 3.0 percent, finished consumer goods 
other than foods and energy climbed 2.6 percent, and capital equipment 
prices rose 2.3 percent. Prices received by producers of intermediate 
goods were 0.4 percent below their level in June 1984, while crude mterial 
prices were down 8.3 percent over the same span. 


### 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Migrant and Seasonal Agricultural Worker Protection Act (MSPA) 
protects migrant and seasonal farm workers in their relations with farm 
labor contractors, agricultural employers and agricultural associations, 
according to a U.S. Labor Department fact sheet. 


### 


The U.S. Department of Labor has a toll-free number (1-800-368-1008) 
which farm workers and others can call to check the validity of farm labor 
contractors' certificates, according to a Labor Department fact sheet. 


### 


The Job Training Partnership Act's Title II provides for training 
economically disadvantaged persons, but up to 10 percent of a Service 
Delivery Area's participants can be nondisadvantaged individuals who face 
other barriers to employment, according to a U.S. Labor Department fact sheet. 


### 


Most of the programs under the federal Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) are administered by the states but there are federally administered’ 
programs for native Americans, migrant and seasonal farmworkers, and 
veterans, according to a U.S. Labor Department fact sheet. 


### 


The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) provides for the formation of 
State Job Training Coordinating Councils (SCJTCCs) by governors to advise and 
counsel them on state job training activities and to help plan employment 
services authorized by the Wagner-Peyser Act, according to a U.S. Labor 
Department fact sheet. 
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